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INSTIGATION TO CRITICISM 


It is an extraordinary thing that the most popular form of enter- 
tainment, and the most effective form of communication, in the 
world is subject to virtually no criticism. It is scolded and gossiped 
about, but even in the daily press it has no continuous criticism. 

The theater, books, concert hall music, all of which together do 
not affect the lives of a million people directly, flourish on criticism; 
radio lacks it, as the motion pictures did in their formative period. 

Years after the motion pictures developed their characteristic 
faults, and in a transition stage when their pristine virtues were 
obscured, people cried out against Hollywood and all its works, for- 
getting that their own negligence and indifference were at least 
partly to blame. The same thing has already happened to radio. 
Those who could have helped radio to develop, but scorned it, now 
complain that radio isn’t what they would like it to be. 

This does not apply to the educators of America. Their contribu- 
tions to—and errors in—radio are expounded in the following 
pages. But indifference is not oné of them. Their constant criticism 
has certainly interested many broadcasters; the uninterrupted col- 
laboration of education and radio is, as it has been for years, pro- 
foundly important. 


Copyright 1941 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 
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More analysis of radio, from many sources, is desirable; more 
understanding of the problems of radio is also wanted. This issue of 
THE Journat oF Epucationat Sociotocy is the beginning, I hope, 
of a groundwork of continuing appraisal. 

I have tried to bring together general views of the subject, from 
men in radio, from educators in and not in radio; and have added 
studies of special subjects by experts. 

Some of the latter arrived too late for inclusion here; so the May 
issue of this JouRNAL will continue the discussion of education and 
radio. 

The contributors to both of these issues have my deepest thanks. 
No one whom I asked for a paper refused, and many made their 
contributions in the midst of most exigent demands on their time 
and energy. 

They recognized the importance of the subject which the editors 
of this Journat had chosen—and placed in my hands to develop. 
I thank the editors, too, for giving me the opportunity to present 
this distinguished group of Americans who are concerned with one 
of the few hopeful phenomena of our time. 

GILBERT SELDES 





Gilbert Seldes, Television Program Director for Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, began his connection with the entertainment world in 1914, 
soon after his graduation from Harvard, when he became music critic 
for the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. During the War he became a cor- 
respondent at the front and, after a period in the United States army, 
emerged in 1918 as Washington political correspondent for L’Echo de 
Paris. The following year he became associate editor of Collier’s and in 
1920 joined The Dial in the same capacity, later becoming its managing 
editor. Since then he has written drama reviews and other columns for 


New York papers and has published some dozen books. 
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THE BROADCASTER SPEAKS 


NEVILLE MILLER 


There are educators who sincerely doubt whether radio can edu- 
cate—whether it can impose those essential disciplines upon which 
true education is based. There are others who deplore every moment 
in which radio is not offering austere beauty, loftiness of soul, 
subtlety of mind, to an audience of 100 million people of all ages, 
backgrounds, habits, inclinations, and previous condition of en- 
lightenment. 

The broadcasters are aware of their critics. The broadcasters have, 
in fact, met criticism more than halfway, putting into critical hands 
the job of plotting the course of education in radio. 

The one thing the broadcaster dare not do is to take away the 
radio from the people by making it too good for daily human use. 
He can, and significantly does, raise the level of his offerings—not 
only the broadcaster, but the sponsor brings to the public more, 
more varied, and more valuable programs. The broadcaster must 
continue to do this, or lose the certificate of social advantage which 
the public gives him. 

Radio is a medium of communication; its social value—its moral 
value—must be measured not only by what it communicates, but by 
the number of those who receive its messages. If radio were content 
to deliver only utterances of the noblest import to a small number of 
people, it would stultify itself—and presently it would kill itself. 
The very nature of the instrument, the very meaning of the word 
broadcast compel radio to seek the great audience. But beyond that, 
radio’s popularity is a social phenomenon, a positive factor in the 
fight for freedom. It is where radio was not “popular” that it became 
part of the machinery of dictatorship; when it is popular, it is on the 
side of the people. Moreover, people will fight for their entertain- 
ment, feeling that it is a part of their freedom. 
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In its brief years, broadcasting in America has created a universal 
audience; and radio is effective in political debate, in transmitting 
essential information, in raising the level of cultural appreciation 
because it has, first of all, created an audience. That audience may 
begin by tuning in to a trifling diversion; it stays on to hear a subtle 
analysis of the state of international affairs, to hear Aeschylus dis- 
cussed by scholars, to listen to a masterly concert by a symphony 
orchestra. 

But the habit of listening had to be created first. 

The broadcaster knows what men live by—and tries to satisfy the 
basic human appetites—not to corrupt them; and, having won the 
confidence of all men, he offers his miraculous medium to those 
who are competent to elevate and inspire. The instrument is placed 
in their hands—not as often, not as freely, as they would wish. As 
they learn to use it more skillfully they will do what all broadcasters 
do—enlarge their audience. That is part of the democratic system. 
At any given moment, it may seem that the appeal to numbers 
always involves an appeal to the lowest. But in the long run, the 
level rises; and humanity is more intelligent and more humane now 
than it was when education was a monopoly of the rich and well- 
born. We may know less Latin, but we know more about the obliga- 
tions and opportunities by which free men can live together. 





Neville Miller is president of the National Association of Broadcasters 
and Broadcast Music Incorporated. He was formerly dean in the Univer- 
sity of Louisville Law School and later served as mayor of Louisville. Also 
served as assistant to the president of Princeton University. A.B. 1916, 
Princeton; LL.B. 1920, Harvard. 
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PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 


What Are the Functions of the United States Office 
of Education? 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


This year we celebrate two anniversaries: the five hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of printing, and the twentieth anni- 
versary of commercial broadcasting. We pay tribute to two marvels 
of communication which daily, indeed, hourly, give Americans 
ringside seats at all world events; which entertain us in leisure 
hours; and which, by reporting the past, permit us to be participants 
of all recorded history. We Americans buy and read 42,000,000 
newspapers every day. We listen to the radio 126,000,000 hours per 
week. We choose freely from 106,772,000 volumes in our American 
libraries. Our 30,000,000 students use an estimated average of 6 text- 
books per student per year. 

Some authorities say radio has grown so swiftly it has out- 
distanced five-hundred-year-old print in two short decades. They 
say that eighty per cent of American families own radios; that these 
radios are turned on an average of five hours per day. And then they 
ask, Can any other medium of communication match that? 

The answer is not especially important to any one outside the 
advertising department. What is important is this: That radio plus 
print, plus motion pictures, plus classroom instruction, plus other 
forms of communication occupies a very large proportion of our 
waking hours. This is the age of communication. And because edu- 
cation is communication the development of any form of communi- 
cation is vital to education. 

When we think of Gutenberg and the invention of printing, we 
think of Gutenberg’s famous Bibles. Before he printed Bibles Guten- 
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berg printed school books—a Latin grammar called the Donatus, 
It is significant that these grammars were so much used that only 
fragments exist today. Education, employer of printing almost since 
the day it was invented, stands equally eager to use the youngest 
of the great family of communication inventions—radio. 

The immediate question of this article is: How can the United 
States Office of Education assist the American people in the wider 
and more successful use of this new invention—radio—for the ad- 
vancement of education ? 

This is a question which ultimately must be answered by the 
people themselves through their elected representatives in Congress, 
Therefore, I shall in the following paragraphs raise questions of 
what kinds of assistance your United States Office of Education 
might provide to “promote the cause of education by radio.” And 
with each question I shall supply certain information which may 
help the reader make up his own mind. 

1. Should the United States Office of Education supply to educa- 
tors, radio-station managers, and other interested persons up-to-date 
information on developments in education by radio? At the present 
time the United States Office of Education receives more than 2,000 
radio letters per month from teachers, citizens, school officials, and 
radio-station managers. Many of these ask for scripts, which I shall 
mention later. But a large number seek information on develop- 
ments in radio. What educational radio programs are available? 
Where can one go to study education by radio? What are good 
sources of scripts and transcriptions? These letters come to the 
United States Office of Education because this Office historically is 
the established national center for gathering and disseminating in- 
formation regarding education. They also come because there is no 
other national center or organization which has shouldered this 
task. The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education built 
up an extensive library on radio, but this organization has been dis- 
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banded. Nor could a seeker for knowledge write to a national asso- 
ciation for the promotion of education by radio, because no such 
association has yet been formed. 

Congress, ten years ago, recognized the need when it established 
in the United States Office of Education the position of Senior Spe- 
cialist in Education by Radio. So the Office began to serve this new 
expanding field with one man and a secretary. The Office issued a 
few bulletins, bibliographies, and answered correspondence. In ten 
years there have been built up extensive files, many sources of infor- 
mation, bibliographies, and other aids—which facilitate the dis- 
charge of the function to supply information. 

2. Should the Office of Education operate an Educational Radio 
Script Exchange? No commercial station in the United States, so 
far as I know, creates all of its own programs. In fact, many stations 
create very few original programs. They depend on New York, 
Chicago, and Hollywood for network and transcribed programs. 
They use phonograph records made in metropolitan centers. One 
of the reasons for education’s weakness in the use of radio has been 
that educators, unlike commercial operators, have never learned to 
lean on one another for programs. The educational stations have 
tried to create twelve hours a day of original programs, an under- 
taking which no commercial station would attempt. Therefore, it 
would seem that, if the best products of educational effort in radio 
could be exchanged, the path of progress for education could be 
made easier. With this in mind, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion established in 1936, with emergency relief funds and assistance 
from the Federal Radio Education Committee, the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. Six scripts under the general title “Inter- 
views with the Past” were prepared especially for high-school use 
and were made available free. So strong was the demand for these 
scripts that others were added. Today the Script Exchange catalogue 
lists more than seven hundred separate scripts. These have been 
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secured from thirty-one educational organizations ranging from the 
Pittsburgh School Board to the University of Florida, from the 
Alameda School of the Air to the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Some measure of usefulness of this Exchange will be found in the 
fact that the number of scripts borrowed from the Script Exchange 
in four years totals more than a quarter million. In addition to the 
seven hundred scripts edited and catalogued for loan purposes, 
the Exchange has hundreds more in its files available for consulta- 
tion or waiting to be edited and duplicated for the loan service. 
During the past year, more than twenty thousand performances on 
the air had been given by local educational radio groups using 
scripts from the Exchange. 

It soon became apparent that interested school and college groups 
wanted guides on their production and organization problems. So 
the Office prepared a Production Manual, Glossary, Sound Effects 
Handbook, and Bibliography. Nearly fifty thousand copies of these 
supplementary aids have been distributed on request. The effect of 
the Exchange service may be seen in the fact that educational groups 
reporting productions on the air based on Exchange scripts rose 
from fewer than three hundred in 1936 to one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven in 1940, an increase of more than four hundred 
per cent in four years. We know that local station managers are 
eager to present local educational programs. We know also from 
correspondence that school officials often wish to accept these in- 
vitations. The Exchange helps both with their most difficult prob- 
lem—securing tested scripts of high quality. If the Exchange can be 
continued, it promises to provide that sharing of effort in educa- 
tional radio that networks and transcriptions provide in commercial 
radio. 

3. Should the United States Office of Education provide an Edu- 
cational Transcription Exchange service? This question, of course, 
is related to the previous question. If education can conserve and 


share its best products through a Script Exchange, should this same 
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process be extended to transcriptions? Many programs created by 
State university stations, such as the reading programs in Iowa and 
the art and music programs in Wisconsin, are sufficiently universal 
in their appeal to be used anywhere in the country. And yet this is 
not possible at the present time. The Office of Education, however, 
assisted by a revolving fund of $10,000 from the Committee of Sci- 
entific Aids to Learning, has launched a transcription-exchange 
service by recording twenty-four half-hour programs of the “Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All” series, as presented by the Office with 
the codperation of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The ex- 
change also contains two recorded demonstrations of classroom 
utilization of radio, “This New World of Peace,” a single half-hour 
program reviewing the struggle for Western Hemisphere unity, 
and six health recordings prepared in codperation with the United 
States Public Health Service. There has been a lively demand for 
these transcriptions. This exchange service, however, will not move 
forward as rapidly as the Script Exchange unless more funds are 
available for the making of transcriptions. 

4. Should the United States Office of Education conduct research 
in education by radio? Our correspondence yields numerous ques- 
tions about education by radio for which there are no immediate 
answers. What is the influence of radio on children? What are the 
best methods of utilizing radio? What are the best methods of 
equipping schools to use radio? This Office and other organizations 
have made some progress in conducting research which will give 
reliable answers, but there remain many large unexplored questions. 

In 1935 the Federal Communications Commission established the 
Federal Radio Education Committee with the Commissioner of 
Education as chairman. The purpose of this Committee is to pro- 
mote cooperation between broadcasters and educators, and at its 
initial sessions the Committee identified a number of important 
education-by-radio problems requiring research. The Rockefeller 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, General Education Board, and 
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National Association of Broadcasters voted funds for the prosecu- 
tion of these research projects. Some of the work has been carried on 
at Ohio State University, Princeton University, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Other proj<cts have been undertaken directly by the United 
States Office of Education. Products of this research may be found 
in a number of publications, such as: Forums on the Air, College 
Radio Workshops, and Local Cooperative Broadcasting. 

Of course, the funds made available by no means permitted the 
study of all the questions raised by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, and there are other problems deserving of study which 
are not even on the committee’s list. Whether the foundations and 
the National Association of Broadcasters will be able to continue the 
support of research in radio is, of course, a question. If this does not 
seem feasible, then we must face the issue of whether further gather- 
ing of vital facts in this important area of education should be the 
task of the United States Office of Education using funds voted for 
the purpose by Congress. 

5. Should the Office of Education help codrdinate research of 
education by radio? Many universities have assigned graduate stu- 
dents to studies in the field of education by radio. Often these studies 
are local, such as the Indiana University’s study of listening habits. 
By encouraging parallel studies the Office of Education could help 
the Nation obtain comparative facts of great value. To codrdinate 
research, of course, calls for staff members and conferences in the 
field, which again depends upon availability of funds. 

6. Should the United States Office of Education participate in 
coéperative national programs? As chairman of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee and Commissioner of Education it has been 
clear to me that better codperation between broadcasters and edu- 
cators depended toa very large degree on educators’ knowing more 
about the problem of creating listenable programs. Therefore, I sug- 
gested to President Roosevelt the allocation of funds from Emer- 
gency Relief appropriations to the Office of Education in order to 
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create a work relief project which would experiment and demon- 
strate in this field. The Educational Radio Project operated for four 
and one-half years, from January 1, 1936, to June 30, 1940. In that 
period it cooperated with the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and various governmental and non- 
governmental national agencies, such as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Smithsonian Institution, National Edu- 
cation Association, United States Public Health Service, Social 
Security Board, and many others, presenting more than seven hun- 
dred coast-to-coast programs. In that period the Office of Education 
experimented with a variety of techniques. It also experimented 
with forms of organization for the purpose of securing programs 
educationally reliable as well as listenable. Many of its programs 
received high awards and high ratings in the various studies of 
listener habits. There is considerable evidence that the more success- 
ful techniques developed in these experimental and demonstration 
programs have been used or adapted by groups throughout the 
country. However, this activity was suspended June 30 due to Con- 
gressional enactment in the relief legislation of a general limitation 
against the use of WPA funds for radio broadcasting. 

Involved in the issue of codperative programs is the whole ques- 
tion of government’s relations to and use of radio. The Federal 
Government makes wide use of print in serving the people; in fact, 
it maintains one of the largest printing plants in the world. It uses 
print for reports of legislative and administrative business. It 
uses print to report the results of research, and to give people guid- 
ance on many problems. But the Federal Government has not yet 
found a practical way to use radio on a scale comparable to its use of 
print. The “Farm and Home Hour,” of course, represents a codp- 
erative program of incalculable worth. Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Social Security Board, and a few other agencies have used 
radio to broaden knowledge of their respective programs. But when 
we look at the problem as a whole, it is apparent that Congress has 
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not yet decided how it wants administrative agencies to use radio, 
Nor have the administrative agencies thought through the problems 
of using this new medium of communication in the performance of 
public service. President Roosevelt has said “radio functions . . . 
are clearly a part of the educational activities of the government.” 
The United States Office of Education is, of course, the educational 
arm of the United States Government. Does this mean that the 
Office of Education should be empowered to cooperate with other 
government agencies and radio agencies in the creation of codpera- 
tive educational programs? How can such cooperative programs be 
created which will meet the requirements of Congress, administra- 
tive agencies, networks, independent stations, and listeners? These 
are questions for the future. Certainly, if democracy is to succeed, 
we must have an increasingly rapid and effective exchange of views 
based on facts impartially assembled and used for educational pur- 
poses. We know that radio is a powerful medium available for such 
purposes. But how shall we harness this power for the public good? 
Here is one of the most compelling problems confronting American 
citizens. 

7. Should the Office supply advisory service to schools, colleges, 
civic associations, and local radio stations? Many requests reach the 
Office asking for competent advice in development of local pro- 
grams, public-address systems, transmitters, etc. These requests are 
increasing rapidly as school systems consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing frequency modulation transmitters. Early in 1940 the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission set aside one megacycle to be 
used exclusively for stations owned and operated by educational 
institutions. Engineers estimate it will be possible to establish as 
many as three thousand stations within this band. Naturally this 
creates many problems totally new to school officials. At present the 
Office of Education has no field service to give competent advice on 
the numerous problems of education by radio. 

These are a few of the questions which deserve study by every one 
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interested in the future use of radio in the service of education. We 
are now at acrossroads in this movement. We must face the fact that 
the stimulation which has been given by foundation funds may 
come to an end, or may be so reduced that it will not be a vital factor. 
We must face the fact that there is no national group of practitioners 
or well-wishers prepared to speak for education by radio at the pres- 
ent time. We must face the fact that Congress has not fully explored 
the problem. And finally, we must face the fact that there is no 
national center, the Office of Education included, which is today 
adequately equipped to serve this developing movement. Here are 
issues demanding the best thought and vigorous action on the part 
of American citizens of all walks of life. 





John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education since 
1934, conducted, while Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines, Iowa, 
an adult-education forum that stimulated a national program. He has 
developed radio broadcasts, transcriptions, and accompanying syllabi as 
a part of the service of the Office of Education. 








THE SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
IN BROADCASTING 


JAMES R. ANGELL 


Precisionists and professional critics, in approaching such a sub- 
ject as that suggested in the title of this paper, are apt to demand a 
definition of the term “education,” for unless the reader is certain 
what the writer means by “education” the whole discussion is ex- 
posed to the danger of being needlessly vague and ambiguous. I 
refer all such to the Oxford Dictionary—or to any other good dic- 
tionary—in the full conviction that no one likely to peruse these 
lines really needs help at this point and with the further assurance 
that, as no experience in life is wholly devoid of educational conse- 
quences, my commentary is not likely to be seriously misappre- 
hended. Education is one of those familiar general terms, like 
government, or religion, whose essential significance is known to 
practically every one, but which cannot be subjected to rigid defini- 
tion without surrounding the idea with such a cloud of qualifying 
phrases as to obscure, rather than to clarify, the meaning. 

Like all pioneering enterprises, radio has had to proceed by trial 
and error experimentation and this is peculiarly true of its efforts to 
enter the specifically educational field. Here it has not only had 
to contend with the natural reluctance of teachers—who are tradi- 
tionally conservative—to adopt a new and untried technique, but 
also with that reluctance greatly augmented and sharpened by the 
common identification in the public mind of radio with jazz bands, 
variety shows, and raucous advertising blurbs. 

Furthermore, for a number of fairly obvious reasons, when it 
finally occurred, the initial rush of American educational adminis- 
trators to gain control of radio facilities in order to exploit broad- 
casting was born of innocent and ill-informed enthusiasm, too often 
colored by a desire to promote the interests of the particular institu- 


tion which the individual represented. The rank and file of the 
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teaching force were slow to respond to the allurements of the new 
device and this was, and is still, conspicuously true in the ranks of 
higher education. Bitter experience soon taught how difficult a 
problem it was, both financially and administratively, to carry on 
day by day a satisfactory program schedule. Whereupon the execu- 
tives began to retire from the field and to seek means whereby to 
turn over the job to the commercial broadcaster. This process is still 
going on, although stabilization is probably near at hand. 

Two considerations should be brought to mind at this point: In 
the first place, as far as concerns formal education, we are wont to 
speak of the “American system,” whereas if the phrase implies a 
universal general pattern, there is none such. We have public schools 
and private schools, endowed colleges and universities, and univer- 
sities supported by States and municipalities. We have vocational 
and professional institutions of both kinds. We have progressive 
schools and conservative traditional schools. The variety is happily 
almost infinite. This circumstance is definitely reflected in the vari- 
ant attitude of organized education toward radio. 

In the second place, the conditions under which broadcasting is 
carried on in the United States are extremely various. Some of it is 
done by the thirty and more chains and networks, some of it is done 
by local commercial stations whose circumstances again vary widely, 
some of it is done by educational institutions—whether schools, col- 
leges, or universities. These facts are also reflected in the practices of 
educational radio. 

The distinction between the publicly supported and the privately 
supported institution in its attitude toward radio is illustrated by 
such a familiar case as the following: A western State university 
which has an agricultural department, to say nothing of other pro- 
fessional schools like engineering, forestry, pharmacy, dentistry, 
medicine, and law, may find that radio offers, especially to its exten- 
sion department, invaluable opportunities to reach its supporting 
public throughout the State, and that no other means compares 
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with the directness of the service which can thus be rendered. It fol- 
lows quite naturally that if such an institution has a radio station— 
and not a few do—broadcasts can be put on the air for the direct 
benefit of the citizen, particularly the farmer and the man living in 
the small town, giving him valuable information bearing on many 
of his daily problems, including the urgent domestic ones for which 
his wife may be chiefly responsible; and that, in addition to such 
service, there may be offered material prepared for direct use in 
schools as well as interesting musical and entertainment features 
which will agreeably fill in idle hours. 

Clearly, the university on private foundation is not likely to feel 
the same obligation to furnish the general public in its neighbor- 
hood with radio service of so specific a character as does the State 
university of our illustration. Nevertheless, there are many institu- 
tions of this private character that have been interested to make 
some use of radio for public service, but in most instances this has 
been through the utilization of commercial broadcasting agencies. 
Such a situation is exhibited in the University of Chicago “Round 
Table” which has been on the air for a number of years over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. 

In recent years there has been a good deal of interest displayed by 
our largest cities in securing their own broadcasting facilities which 
are thereupon used to broadcast directly into their own schools. At 
this writing much the larger part of school broadcasts, whatever 
their place of origin, are probably directed to the grade school and 
the lower high-school level in distinction from the senior high 
school. This circumstance reflects much more the relative rigidity 
of the curriculum and timetable in the upper school than any sub- 
stantial difference in the value to the children of the radio programs 
offered for the different levels. In the nature of the case, for a variety 
of reasons, independent private secondary schools have for the most 
part been slow to utilize such broadcasting procedures. 

Generally speaking, I think it may safely be said that, at whatever 
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level one looks into the matter, publicly supported institutions have 
made far wider use of radio than have those on the privately sus- 
tained basis. 

By general agreement, both here and abroad, radio must seek to 
supplement the existing agencies of education, rather than to dis- 
place them. The manner in which, and the extent to which, this 
supplementing job can in fact be done varies widely and is contin- 
gent upon a variety of changing factors, so that as yet the whole 
effort is rudimentary, rather unstable, and certainly in a highly 
experimental stage. It is doubtful whether radio has any educational 
field that it can regard as exclusively its own, although it is certain 
that it possesses inherent powers which if skillfully used are second 
to none in the immediacy and depth of their effects. 

Meantime, so far as concerns the classroom, the teacher must 
always decide whether the time given to listening to a radio pro- 
gram is better employed than it would have been in the normal 
routine of the school. Ordinarily, children enjoy the novelty of the 
radio in the classroom, and well-constructed and executed programs 
can be extremely stimulating and helpful; but they must be intelli- 
gently integrated with the regular work of the school and must be 
rigorously judged by their merits in comparison with other teaching 
methods. 

A practical issue of serious consequence is involved in broadcasts 
offered schools and, while it is familiar to all radio folk, it may in 
passing be mentioned. I refer to the conflict with school timetables 
which a radio program necessarily encounters. 

In forty-eight States there are innumerable variations in curricula 
and time schedules, and in addition to that fact there are four time- 
bands separated by an hour from one another between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Consequently it is impossible for any network broad- 
cast at a given hour to be fitted into more than a fraction of the 
schools that might like to use it, and there are of course very large 
numbers of schools that have no receiving sets at all. Occasionally a 
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network has been able to arrange with its affiliated stations to re- 
broadcast a program at an hour agreeable to the schools in its neigh- 
borhood, but even under such conditions there will be many schools 
that cannot, or will not, make the adjustments necessary to receive it. 

When local stations, in codperation with teachers in the commu- 
nities involved, build programs for school purposes, it is often pos- 
sible to make schedules more or less satisfactory as to the hours 
employed, but here again there are repeatedly insoluble difficulties. 

The only thoroughgoing solution for this group of problems is 
the transcription or recording. With good recordings and a con- 
venient portable playback, the programs can be heard at any time 
and in any room in the school, can be repeated indefinitely, can be 
stopped at any point in a performance for question or comment, 
and can be heard by the teacher in advance of the class session. In 
other words, the recording is the most flexible, the most widely use- 
ful, and the most permanently available of all the solutions of the 
difficulty with school schedules which radio programs face. 

At the school level, and to some extent at the college and univer- 
sity level, broadcasting is being conducted with two rather distinct 
aims in view, involving two quite distinct functions. 

There are, first, the programs broadcasted from a studio or some 
other outside point, intended for actual use in the classroom or for 
listening at out-of-class hours, in both cases with an explicit view to 
supplementing the work of the teacher in the classroom; and there 
are, second, the broadcasts sent out from a school intended for gen- 
eral public consumption. These may involve the school band and 
orchestra, the school dramatic club, the glee club or choral society, 
the debating club, the literary club, or some comparable student 
organization. Such broadcasts have the double purpose of affording 
training for young people in the various arts related to the use of 
radio while giving the institution producing the program publicity 
of a kind which may be interesting and flattering to the community, 
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and especially to the parents of the children, exhibiting the kind of 
work which the school is supposed to be doing. 

Quite apart from the problem of the educational institution, as 
such, in its relation to broadcasting, is the wide field of adult educa- 
tion, so called, whose boundaries it is impossible to designate with 
precision, but which represents a very wide area of public interest 
at the present time and one which radio regards itself as obligated 
to serve. Almost any program of serious purpose might be justly 
included in this group, to say nothing of many others which, al- 
though designed primarily for sheer entertainment, have in them 
qualities of a genuinely educational character, in that they stimulate 
thinking, provoke serious interest in worth-while subjects, and often 
afford some discipline in taste and emotional discernment. Many of 
them, for example, undertake to deal with a better understanding 
of the social and economic organization of our time, with the his- 
tory of our country, with the great personalities in our literature and 
art. Side by side with such programs are the abundant news releases 
often accompanied by the comment of specialists trained in the 
analysis of the news. Such programs are put on without any primary 
interest in formal education, but they unquestionably achieve in 
many instances an enlargement of horizon and a better understand- 
ing of public questions. 

Obviously also in this general group one might properly include 
programs presenting more serious forms of music, such as are 
offered by Toscanini, the great urban orchestras, and also the 
Metropolitan Opera. The general public naturally thinks of such 
programs as being in the entertainment field, as they are, but on the 
other hand they have certain cultural implications which cannot at 
all properly be excluded from the field of educational activities. 

The comment just made leads naturally to the recognition of the 
fact that if one is attempting to classify programs from the educa- 
tional point of view one must decide whether one is to be guided by 
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the motive in putting the program on the air, or by the consequences 
which may flow from it. At all events it is quite essential to recognize 
the distinction involved. 

There are not a few commercial programs which have not been 
created with any absorbing interest in education as ordinarily con- 
ceived, but which, like the comparable sustaining programs already 
referred to, certainly have very definite educational values in the 
disseminating of information, the stimulation of thought, and 
the cultivation of taste—to mention only these items among others. 

In addition to the issues touched on above, it is well to recognize 
the practical obstacles with which one is confronted in trying to 
broadcast material of educational significance in the various fields 
with which human intelligence concerns itself. These differences 
have to do in part with the abstract qualities of certain subjects; in 
part with the prerequisites in the matter of knowledge and under- 
standing on the part of the listener ; and in part with the availability 
of the ear unaided by the eye to apprehend certain kinds of relation- 
ship. With the coming of television some of these difficulties should 
be easily resolved, and even now, where the motion picture can be 
brought into conjunction with the radio, the field of successful pro- 
gramming is instantly extended. 

Clearly it is very difficult to utilize the radio alone to convey sig- 
nificant material in the field of mathematics. This difficulty grows 
rapidly as one moves out of the area of elementary arithmetic into 
the higher branches of mathematics. To be even intelligible to the 
average listener, let alone entertaining enough to hold his atten- 
tion, programs trying to enter this field have to be devised with 
extraordinary ingenuity and, even so, can hardly get beyond a very 
simple level. 

The same thing is measurably true of the exact physical sciences 
and even with biology in its more precise aspects. Certain elemen- 
tary matters capable of vivid descriptive treatment, particularly if 
they lend themselves to any dramatic handling, may be made both 
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informing and exciting. But it requires unusual skill to do it and one 
presently comes to the limits of success by reason of the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the listener of facts essential to a real 
understanding of what is being conveyed. 

On the other hand, as has already been intimated, in history and 
the social sciences there is almost no limit to what can be accom- 
plished by skillful writing and production. Great personalities can 
be made to live again, great historical episodes can be made vivid 
and unforgettable, and a genuine development in intellectual appre- 
hension may be obtained by such means. The rather remarkable 
assistance such programs may give to the vitalizing of history, geog- 
raphy, economics, government, and international relations is really 
amazing. 

Similarly, there are no bounds as yet encountered to the genuine 
educational effects which are possible in the field of literature—and 
especially perhaps the drama. Outstanding successes have been so 
repeatedly scored here that it is quite unnecessary to elaborate upon 
them. 

Even with foreign languages not a little has been done, not only 
in the elementary teaching of the spoken use of the language, but 
especially in the training of the ear to follow unfamiliar voices and 
the intricacies of connected discourse. In the field of health, both 
physical and mental, and in that of bodily development radio must 
obviously work largely by indirection—stimulating interest, con- 
veying a certain amount of information, suggesting methods, and 
making clear possible results. 

In the area which many persons consider the most critical portion 
of education, to wit, discipline in the ability to think independently 
and soundly, the resources of radio have done hardly more than 
scratch the surface and at that in very limited, though very impor- 
tant, fields. There are at this point, and especially in view of the 
approach of television, wide ranges of unexplored territory in which 
unexpected treasures may be found. But in the area of feeling 
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and emotion, in the stimulation of imagination and in the influ- 
ence upon taste, radio has tremendous potentialities—potentialities 
which used wisely and with intelligent devotion to the public weal 
may exercise a most pervasive and valuable influence, but which 
used ignorantly and with no regard to possible consequences may 
vulgarize, debase, and gravely damage the moral and aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of innumerable listeners. 

It is unnecessary to expand the list of definitely educational sub- 
jects with which radio may deal. The substance of the matter is that 
there are real and thus far obstinate differences in the ease with 
which radio enters various of these areas of human interest, and 
such differences have to be accepted as constituting, for the present 
at least, limitations that must be frankly recognized, although in- 
genuity may at any time overcome them. 

Similarly, there is a great range of techniques which require to be 
explored far more thoroughly than as yet it has been possible to do 
in the effective presentation of various of the subjects previously 
mentioned. 

At the outset of the development of this whole matter the strong 
disposition was to resort to exposition by a single voice—something 
comparable to the lecture, if you please. Presently this was elabo- 
rated into the dialogue and the exchange of question and answer 
after the manner of an informal classroom discussion. Then the so- 
called “round table” and the panel discussion and the quiz began to 
gain in popularity and the various forms of forums came quickly 
into action. More recently there has been a stampede into the use of 
dramatic techniques and unquestionably for many purposes this is 
the most effective procedure for gaining and retaining a large listen- 
ing audience. On the other hand, for many purposes it is essentially 
unfitted and, if employed, conveys an artificial and disturbing 
impression. 

This does not seem to me the place at which to attempt a detailed 
discussion of the relative merits of these and other techniques as 
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applied to the purposes now in hand, but I feel quite certain that as 
time goes on there will be a much clearer recognition than at present 
of the inappropriateness of certain types of technique for certain 
types of programs. 

With the coming of a general use of television, which I look for- 
ward to in the very near future, I believe that the entire situation is 
likely to be altered and that we may well have to begin a new proc- 
ess of exploration in order to determine the most effective means of 
securing the particular results that we desire to obtain. Experience 
with the motion picture will have taught us something about this, 
so that we shall not have to start quite from scratch as we did with 
the radio. But there are reasons to believe that the television tech- 
nique applied to educational purposes can by no means be lifted 
direct from the technique in the use of motion pictures. Even if the 
motion-picture technique were far more perfect than it is, I suspect 
that differences will be encountered which will make the television 
procedure in many respects materially different from that of the 
motion picture. 

One unavoidable dilemma is faced by broadcasters who seek to do 
anything which can reasonably be called educational. Individuals 
vary indefinitely in capacity, ideals, and desires. If the effort to edu- 
cate in any phase of human experience is to be as successful as it 
should, due regard must be had by teachers—and especially at the 
lower end of the academic scale—to these individual differences and 
peculiarities. Not a little of the most important development in 
modern teaching has to do with methods for getting thus directly 
in touch with the individual student. Radio has to be relatively 
oblivious to many of these differences, addressing its efforts to the 
average mass. Even in this effort to serve the mass, determination 
must be made of the /evel of the inchoate aggregate population at 
which any given program shall be directed. Consequently, broad- 
casts intended to produce educational consequences of any kind 
have to be adjusted to some assumed “average group,” whether this 
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bea group of school children or a listening group of adults, with the 
resulting certainty that many listeners will not fall within such a 
group. Commercial radio is inevitably highly sensitive to this cir- 
cumstance, for, other things being equal, it naturally wishes to have 
the largest possible hearing for all its programs. 

In conclusion, it must be said in all frankness that under a com- 
mercially supported broadcasting system there will always be pres- 
sure on the creators and producers of programs consciously seeking 
some educational effects upon listeners, however modest the effort, to 
scale the material down to a fairly low average level, to sweeten it in 
every possible way, so that the consumer may be pleasantly titillated 
and entertained, if possible be adroitly and not too obviously flat- 
tered, and in any case be rendered anesthetic to the fact that he is 
“being done good.” There is widely prevalent in professional broad- 
casting circles a cold horror at the use of the word “education,” and 
an impatient distrust of programs likely to be tarred with that brush. 
Moreover, sustaining programs in this field (and most programs of 
the kind are now sustaining) are inevitably subject to rough han- 
dling in the matter of time and station coverage. A large portion of 
the best broadcasting hours are naturally sold to sponsors, and if a 
valuable account comes along and desires a period occupied by an 
educational sustaining program, it is a fairly safe bet that the latter 
will be moved or suppressed. Under such circumstances it is difficult 
to build and hold an audience, without which the whole effort is 
futile. 

Nevertheless, in the face of all these difficulties there can be little 
doubt that broadcasters have steadily advanced in their recognition 
of the obligation to give good public service throughout this field 
and that they are steadily improving in the skill with which, with 
the helpful codperation of teachers and others concerned in the pro- 
motion of social, philanthropic, and cultural interests, they are 
learning to produce programs of absorbing interest and value. 
Stations under the control of educational institutions are also con- 
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tinually improving their service to the constituencies they seek to 
reach. All forms of broadcasting are being greatly assisted by the 
many intelligent studies which are being made of the habits and 
preferences of listeners and of the actual effects of the programs 
which have been on the air. 
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CAN RADIO EDUCATE? 


Cc. A. SIEPMANN 


Radio is dynamite. That is a word with a Greek derivation and an 
alarming connotation. The Greek word means power, and it is the 
explosive power, the dynamite of radio, that has at once stirred such 
extravagant hopes and bred such caution over its use. To date the 
dynamiter’s record isn’t wholly creditable. There has been some 
wholesale destruction (more of it, even here in America, than we 
realize) but to what end? The record, however, is worth examin- 
ing because we may learn something from it of the dynamiter’s art. 
We may yet learn to produce explosions that will dispose of obstacles 
in the way of social progress. The day may come when radio ceases 
to exploit and, instead, caters to the ignorance, the anxieties, and 
fears and hopes of ordinary people. 

So far we have witnessed two major explosions—a few minor ones 
(like the Orson Welles’s panic over the Men from Mars) and for the 
rest a long and monotonous trail of damp squibs. The first explosion 
went off without any one’s deliberate intention—the advent of radio 
itself, when time-space notions of centuries of habitual thought were 
sent skyrocketing. The reverberations of that explosion now echo 
somewhat faintly in our ears. We tend to overlook the implications 
of a fact daily accepted because daily experienced. The clock hands 
on the twenty-three-foot face of Big Ben may point to 1.00 a.m. in 
London while New York chimes ring out at 8.00 p.m., and factory 
whistles shriek “Cease labor” for workers in Los Angeles. But for 
the world of radio, for listeners, clock differences mean nothing. For 
them—and for us who ponder about radio and education—the 
essential fact is that at one and the same time the voice of Edward 
Murrow speaks from a London basement (while bombs rain over- 
head and millions cower in shelters) and is heard in the living 
rooms of homes throughout America. The factor of significance is 
not ime but the sharing by millions of a common experience of 
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being all but physically present at events as they occur the world 
over. Something has happened here of which educators should take 
note. We are not alone. A process of integration has begun. In ex- 
perience, at any rate, we are becoming world citizens. The main 
street of today is the vast thoroughfare of life across the entire globe. 

The second major explosion came relatively late, but with that 
precision and effectiveness of modern scientific method in which 
we take such disproportionate pride. Three centuries ago Guy 
Fawkes tried to right a wrong by stacking dynamite into the vaults 
of the British House of Commons. His fuse was never fired. But the 
Guy Fawkes of our day knew better. His dynamite was laid not un- 
der bricks and mortar, but under the minds and at the hearts of 
people. His fuse was fired, and in the wreckage of the hearts and 
minds of Germans we witness today the consequences of that pre- 
cise, deliberate explosion. 

Educators again take note. “Mental confusion, contradiction of 
feeling, indecision, panic—these are our weapons.” Thus Hitler. 
A misstatement, in fact, like others from the same source. Not 
weapons, but the fragile, precarious fabric of human ignorance and 
gullibility which dynamite can work upon. 

Thus far, then, two facts. Radio transcends the experience of men 
and women limited hitherto by their immediate geographical en- 
vironment. It offers, all but forces on us, new and wider horizons of 
knowledge or, perhaps I should say, of information. And, second, 
radio can and does work upon men’s weaknesses, their ignorance, 
their fears by concentrated power of suggestion, by endless repeti- 
tion, by subtle innuendo. Hitler’s manipulation of the radio is based 
on a supreme contempt for ordinary people. He knows their weak- 
nesses and plays upon, exploits them. Radio can do these things. 
They can be done for political purposes as in Germany. They can be 
done for profit as it is done for hours a day here in America. The 
upshot is similar—a degradation of the individual by denial of that 
respect for his potentialities, that faith in his power to respond to 
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fine as well as to cheap appeals by which democracy itself alone is 
justified. 

Without that faith, without respect for persons, radio cannot edu- 
cate. That is the first conditional. There are others. Radio can 
educate: 

1. If we can define education in terms appropriate to the audience 
catered to by radio. 

2. If we recognize the limitations of the medium and avail our- 
selves for social ends of its unique resources of technique and of 
appeal. 

3. If we, as educators, stop barking up the wrong tree and rid 
ourselves of cultural preconceptions about what education means 
deriving from our own privileged experience of its influence. 

4. If the radio industry will think a little less of quick returns of 
profit and more of the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” 
which it is charged to serve; if radio will stop hitting the public 
below the belt by exploitation of its weaknesses. 

5. If educators and the industry get together and organize the 
machinery of education on a scale commensurate with the range 
and power and resources of the medium for purposes that will com- 
mand the respect and admiration of all right-thinking people. 
Now let’s review these five conditionals. 

Radio can educate if we define education in terms appropriate to 
radio’s audience. What is this audience? On occasions it is the 
nation. By and large from day to day it is an audience of millions 
drawn predominantly from listeners in the lower income groups. 

An audience of millions, but every one an individual and yet as 
individuals they stand conditioned by characteristics which they 
share in common and which have profound effects on their outlook, 
their interests, and their capacities. Three main characteristics of 
this group are dominant. They are poor, they are ill-educated, and 
they are lonely. Seventeen per cent of the population of America is 
on relief. More than half the families earn incomes of less than 
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$30.00 a week. These figures accumulate in bluebooks but too rarely 
find their way to people’s heads and hearts. For educators they 
should stand as living symbols of certain realities of human experi- 
ence. Radio listeners are uneducated. Thirty-four million adults in 
America have never enjoyed education beyond the fifth grade. That 
is a grave disability and a fact most relevant to the purposes of edu- 
cation. That they are, as a consequence, woefully suggestible is 
proved by the success of advertising and by the extent of the panic 
over the Orson Welles incident. Their immediate needs and pre- 
occupations are material, and, like the rest of us, they are subject to 
strains peculiar to our time. A great deal more is asked of the people 
these days than has been asked of them in all history. The break- 
down of the space-time conception, already referred to as it applies 
to radio, has equal application to the conditions governing these 
people’s lives. They are caught up in a world of circumstance over 
which they feel that they have no control. Government, in the guise 
of relief, food stamps, the WPA, etc., impinges increasingly upon 
their lives, and at the same time is something remote, impersonal. 
These agencies of government, through failure of adequate inter- 
pretation, create not a sense of belonging, but of dependence. 

The accent of men’s preoccupation is on now. Social investigation 
constantly divulges more evidence of the bewilderment, the anxie- 
ties, the sense of insecurity of people, of the increasing extent to 
which we are collectively involved and individually more isolated 
through ignorance of facts and conditions of which, as citizens, we 
have a right to know. Radio is saddled with the task of educating a 
public that has had little or no education on public issues, on the 
facts of poverty, of malnutrition, of industrial maladjustment, and 
the rest. In it we have at last an instrument extensive enough in its 
range to make possible some attempt at such education. It has pe- 
culiar resources and definite limitations. The second conditional is 
that we recognize both and do what we can with what we have. 
The limitations of the radio from the educators’ point of view are 
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obvious. Radio cannot teach. The disciplines and the perceptions, 
which come from personal contact with a teacher, from the compul- 
sory element in formal education of class attendance and the rest, all 
these lie outside the scope of radio. Education by radio is voluntary 
education. Success depends on our power to elicit interest and hold 
attention. Radio in fact has means of doing so. Techniques have 
been devised and have brought money to advertisers and pleasure 
to vast audiences. The fact that they have been exploited largely for 
purposes of entertainment is no good reason for ignoring or for de- 
spising them. Radio is subject to a hard and an admirable discipline. 
It is forced to take account of people as they are. Responsibility for 
its comparative failure in education is divided between educators 
and those who control broadcasting. I shall deal with the failure of 
the former when I come to discuss the third conditional of success- 
ful radio education. 

The failure of the latter, in a word, is the failure of cynicism, of a 
cheap, and irreverent appraisal of what people are, taking account 
only of a few pathetic facets of human nature inherent in the cir- 
cumstances of poverty and limited opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. Radio has failed to recognize that we are, every one of us, 
capable of continuing growth. It is not what we are that matters; 
that has to be endured, a heavy burden of imperfection that each of 
us carries to the grave. What counts is what we may yet be. Radio 
can educate, if it discards cynicism of the sort that Hitler with his 
contempt for people has carried to its logical conclusion and takes 
account of aspirations, hopes, and virtues, which are latent in every 
one and awaiting only the stimulus of leadership and direction to 
evoke response. Given a purposeful appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal decency in people, radio techniques are ready to our hand, not to 
achieve the millennium, but to alleviate our lot and maybe to help 
stave off the disaster immanent in our maladjusted state. Radio can 
create hope. It can recreate a sense of belonging, a great folklore of 
common interests and shared experience, a sense of participation in 
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the movements of our time, which the objective forces of centralized 
control are tending to eradicate. This is no place for a catalogue of 
radio’s resources of technique, but a few may be cited as examples. 

Radio can exploit the contagion of personality. The loneliness and 
tawdriness of people’s lives are evidenced by fan mail. People are 
eager to escape from their limited environment. They are patheti- 
cally responsive to the glamour of persons and of a world so differ- 
ent from their own as to acquire the attributes of magic. But personal 
appeal is not limited to film stars, crooners, and comedians. The 
contagion of sincerity, of deep conviction, of judgment, and experi- 
ence also claim a following, small as it may be by comparison with 
that of the top-flight glamour boys. People are also responsive to 
their own kith and kin, to men and women circumstanced as they 
are. It is the particular glory of radio that it can dispense, in commu- 
nication, with any prerequisites of a fine literary style. The com- 
munication of experience by the man in the street has been relatively 
neglected in America as a means of integrating social experience. In 
England it has been exploited on occasion with astonishing success 
and with far-reaching social effects. When for twelve consecutive 
weeks listeners to the British radio heard unemployed men and 
women describing their condition, the money they had to spend on 
clothes and food for the children, the effect of unemployment on 
their personal relations, the use of their enforced leisure, something 
more than sympathy and understanding resulted. There was cre- 
ated a common conscience about a problem with which the public 
at large came to feel itself associated. Here in an isolated instance 
was the beginning of a kind of social integration, which it should 
be the pride of radio to foster and develop. 

Another obvious technique of radio is dramatization. Radio 
drama is perhaps unrivaled in the intensity of its popular appeal. 
The fact that the listener’s imagination is the stage of radio drama 
identifies him with the action to almost a frightening extent. Lis- 
teners to daytime serials have frequently come to believe in the lit- 
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eral existence of the characters participating in the drama. If we 
have values to communicate, conflicts of moment and significance 
to the development of understanding and of a richer personality, 
here is the vehicle for such ideas and values. The fact that this vehi- 
cle at present carries little of genuine distinction and a heavy load of 
trash, particularly in the daytime, is quite beside the point. We have 
a technique, wide in its appeal and powerful to convey refinements 
of attitude and feeling. A great variety of similar techniques, like 
that of the quiz program, are ready to our hand. Why is it that so 
little use has been made of them for purposes that have educational 
significance? 

The fault, I think, rests, as I have said, in part with the educators. 
We keep barking up the wrong tree. What we have failed to realize 
is that there exists today a new urgency for the wholesale dissemina- 
tion of education. “Money is like muck, not good but it be spread.” 
So with education. Radio disposes of our inability to spread educa- 
tion and offers us techniques peculiarly well suited to the kind of 
education that is wanted. We have been slow to appreciate the fact, 
slow to dispense with our own preconceptions of what education is. 
We, as educators, suffer from the limitations of our own experience. 
Our background of education is that of a formal discipline extend- 
ing over years, deriving from the teacher, or rather a succession of 
teachers, and from study, and directed toward the realization of a 
culture remote from that which can as yet be realized for the masses. 
Weare the products of a selective process, aimed at the development 
of skills of an intellectual order and associated with cultural no- 
tions of taste and of discrimination, the refinement and the good 
manners bred of the arts and of philosophy. We suffer, in fact, from 
a kind of intellectual inbreeding that tends to remove us both so- 
cially and in terms of experience from the hard facts and circum- 
stances of suffering and strain of ordinary people. The fruits of such 
education stand unassailable in their own right. But having regard 
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to the urgency of our time and the circumstance and background of 
the majority of our fellows, they are, for radio, largely irrelevant. 

It is for this reason among others that I believe we tend to shirk 
the adoption of techniques of interpretation which offend our taste 
and have for us little intellectual appeal. To have read the poets, to 
have studied art, to have a comprehensive understanding of history, 
to have shared the thoughts and speculations of the great philoso- 
phers is indeed a privilege, an unforgettable experience. But what 
highbrows tend to overlook is that in respect of fundamental values, 
in respect of fellowship, of honesty, the decencies of behavior, and 
the normal sympathies which make life worth living, there are other 
and cruder disciplines which approximate a similar achievement. If, 
without such a background of education, the good life is not pos- 
sible, then indeed the condition of the world is parlous in the ex- 
treme. But that does not happen to be true. Poverty is not a bar to 
decency, nor is lack of formal education a fatal obstacle to the appre- 
ciation of what citizenship and the practice of Christian virtues 
mean. Values derive from the heart and not from the head. It is 
at the heart of the people and not at their heads that popular educa- 
tion should aim. 

Radio then eschews, and rightly because it cannot emulate them, 
the techniques and the discipline of formal education. Instead it 
challenges those who have had such formal education to recognize 
that similar ends may be achieved by different means. Radio can do 
two things and two alone. It can make us more aware of the world 
we live in, in terms of the stark facts of which we should be cogni- 
zant, of events as they occur, and of the circumstance of people as it 
is. Radio can also appeal to the emotions, strengthen and purge the 
common heritage of values and loyalties which bind us together as 
a people and make for hope in living. The techniques are there. The 
public is there. What is still missing is the will, the determination to 
associate with these techniques the values and the purposes which 
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we have, or should have, in common. Who can best voice these pur- 
poses? Who can express for us in terms that strengthen purpose and 
quicken imagination the things we have in common? Obviously 
the artist, the poet, the writer, the men and women gifted with cre- 
ative imagination. It is a bad business when art and artists become 
esoteric. Art which fails to communicate itself is sterile. The poets 
and the dramatists of ancient Greece were appraised and acclaimed 
by the people of Athens. Shakespeare, in his day, wrote not for his 
friends but for the rough and rowdy audience that crowded into the 
Globe Theatre. What we want now is similar service to the people, a 
form of artistic expression that has not lost the common touch. It is 
nothing short of tragic that radio with one or two rare exceptions 
has neither sought nor won the service and interest of writers of 
quality, that a new medium of interpretation fails by and large 
through the absence of interpreters. What is the occasion of this 
dearth ? It is, as I see it, the failure of the industry itself to realize 
in a creative sense the great potentialities of the techniques of radio. 
It is a failure of vision and of purpose. Without such vision and pur- 
pose radio cannot educate. This brings me to the fourth conditional. 

The blame, as I said, for the failure of radio in education is di- 
vided. The fault of the industry is its betrayal of a sacred trust. It 
would be absurd to suggest that the industry has defaulted all along 
the line. It has at least two great achievements to its credit. In no 
country in the world has radio rendered more splendid service in 
offering entertainment—which God knows we need—and in bring- 
ing home to people through bulletins and commentaries the chang- 
ing kaleidoscope of national and international developments. It has 
failed lamentably to date in creating for us a living and arresting 
picture of America as it exists in social and economic terms. It has 
failed in leadership and in patient, consistent direction of attention 
to things that matter most. In the whole of American radio, outside 
of its news services, there is not to be found any continuum of con- 
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structive social purpose. Failure is often excused on the score that 
choice and decision in such matters is authoritarian and not part of 
the responsibility of broadcasters. But the excuse is disingenuous. 
Every broadcaster knows that day by day he makes such choice, 
takes such decisions, determines what the listener shall hear. The 
illusion that American programs are the peoples’ choice has been 
so far publicized that many have become victims of a vast conspir- 
acy of ballyhoo. 

Democracy without leadership is senseless. In politics we elect our 
representatives and entrust to them the framing and execution of 
policy in the public interest. Radio like politics is a great public trust. 
We do not happen to elect our radio representatives, but let that 
pass. We do entrust to them the direction of programs in the public 
interest. It is a peculiarly sacred trust, and I use the word advisedly 
because to the men of radio are committed the potentialities of 
growth and of enriched experience of people helpless to voice their 
own needs or even to realize, without the help and inspiration of 
leadership, what they have in them to become as thinking and feel- 
ing people. Radio can educate if broadcasters concern themselves 
with education. As educators, we have nothing to teach them about 
technique. They have much still to learn, but we shall do well to 
leave the learning to the men who ply the trade. We have almost 
everything to teach them about purpose and about standards, about 
decencies of behavior which in radio are at present too often con- 
spicuous by their absence. We should look askance at a private indi- 
vidual who plied a dipsomaniac with drink, or who fed a dope fiend 
with dope, and enriched himself in the process. Something not 
wholly dissimilar happens every day over the radio when the weak- 
nesses and the morbid interests of helpless people are scientifically 
exploited for profit. What radio offers with one hand, it withdraws 
with the other. Its standards are confused and contradictory. It pays 
lip service to education, attempting it here and there, while for the 
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rest it undermines and debauches the very susceptibilities which 
education seeks to foster. You cannot at once elevate and debauch 
taste, discrimination, judgment. A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. 

. We come finally to the fifth conditional, by reference to which 
alone any confident answer can be given to the question, “Can 
Radio Educate?” Radio can educate if the world of radio, of art, 
and of education get together and organize the machinery of edu- 
cation on a scale commensurate with the range, the power, and the 
resources of the medium for purposes that can command the respect 
and admiration of right-thinking people. Of the techniques of radio 
I have said something. Add to the list the resources of plugging and 
of promotion associated with commercial broadcasting, transfer 
these same techniques to the programs, the purpose of which is 
educational, and similar results will follow. The slender service 
rendered to education by radio tends to be discounted further 
through failure to publicize it, to create among listeners anticipa- 
tion of interest. What is needed is cooperation, wider publicity, and 
the association of what radio offers with interests and activities 
among the listening public. What is needed is a frame of reference 
which relates what radio offers to the social context of the ordinary 
listener. It is a gigantic task and no piecemeal endeavor can achieve 
it. We are either serious or irresponsible. The times are serious. Our 
social circumstance is serious. Hitler’s assessment of the man in the 
street as crude material that can be molded by exploitation of igno- 
rance and fear is very near the mark. In his contempt for persons 
Hitler is wide of the mark. He is wrong both actually and morally. 
But it is time that we in America recognize the reality and the ap- 
palling danger of a state of ignorance and emotional instability such 
as in fact exists. It is time that we exemplified the belief in the integ- 
rity of persons, manifest in the tenets of democracy, by mustering 
the resources of a new and immensely powerful agency of mass 
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communication for constructive social ends realized by means ap- 
propriate to the people whom we serve and to the pressure of our 
circumstance. 





C. A. Siepmann, educated at Oxford, joined the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in 1927, helped organize first radio discussion groups, was 
successively head of the adult-education department, director of talks, and 
director of program planning. At present he is at Harvard University to 
advise the president on developments in radio at Harvard. He is also pur- 
suing independent research on the educational and sociological implica- 
tions of broadcasting. 








INVITATION TO THE PAIN OF LEARNING 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 


One of the reasons why the education given by our schools is so 
frothy and vapid is that the American people generally—the parent 
even more than the teacher—wish childhood to be unspoiled by 
pain. Childhood must be a period of delight, of gay indulgence in 
impulses. It must be given every avenue for unimpeded expression, 
which of course is pleasant; and it must not be made to suffer the 
impositions of discipline or the exactions of duty, which of course 
are painful. Childhood must be filled with as much play and as 
little work as possible. What cannot be accomplished educationally 
through elaborate schemes devised to make learning an exciting 
game must, of necessity, be forgone. Heaven forbid that learning 
should ever take on the character of a serious occupation—just as 
serious as earning money, and, perhaps, much more laborious and 
painful. As Frances McFadden has recently pointed out, in an ex- 
cellent article in Harper’s Bazaar, a major American failing is “our 
refusal to grow up.” As a result, the period of childhood has been 
extended well past puberty. Adolescence cannot be saved from the 
pains of puppy love, but even adolescents can be protected from 
mental growing pains. 

The kindergarten spirit of playing at education pervades our col- 
leges. Most college boys get their first taste of studying as really hard 
work, requiring mental strain and continual labor, only when they 
enter law school or medical school. Those who do not enter the pro- 
fessions find out what working at anything really means only when 
they start to earn a living—that is, if four years of college has not 
softened them to the point which makes them unemployable. But 
even those who somehow recover from a college loaf and accept the 
responsibilities and obligations involved in earning a living—even 
those who may gradually come to realize the connection between 
work, pain, and earning—seldom if ever make a similar connection 
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of pain and work with learning. “Learning” is what they did in 
college, and they know that that had very little to do with pain and 
work. 

Now the attitude of the various agencies of adult education is even 
more soft-minded—not just soft-hearted—about the large public 
they face, a public which has had all sorts and amounts of schooling. 
The trouble is not simply that this large public has been spoiled by 
whatever schooling it has had—spoiled in the double sense that it is 
unprepared to carry on its own self-education in adult life and that 
it is disinclined to suffer pains for the sake of learning. The trouble 
also lies in the fact that agencies of adult education baby the public 
even more than the schools coddle the children. They have turned 
the whole nation—so far as education is concerned—into a kinder- 
garten. It must all be fun. It must all be entertaining. Adult learning 
must be made as effortless as possible—painless, devoid of oppressive 
burdens and of irksome tasks. Adult men and women, because they 
are adult, can be expected to suffer pains of all sorts in the course of 
their daily occupations, whether domestic or commercial. We do not 
try to deny the fact that taking care of a household or holding down 
a job is necessarily burdensome, but we somehow still believe that 
the goods to be obtained, the worldly goods of wealth and comfort, 
are worth the effort. In any case, we know they cannot be obtained 
without effort. But we try to shut our eyes to the fact that improving 
one’s mind or enlarging one’s spirit is, if anything, more difficult 
than solving the problems of subsistence; or, maybe, we just do not 
believe that knowledge and wisdom are worth the effort. 

We try to make adult education as exciting as a football game, as 
relaxing as a motion picture, and as easy on the mind as a radio quiz 
program. Otherwise, we will not be able to draw the big crowds, and 
the important thing is to draw large numbers of people into this 
educational game, even if after we get them there we leave them 
untransformed. And of all the agencies of adult education now at 
work, the radio, because it is most slavishly governed by the prin- 
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ciple that the crowd must be numbered in the millions, is the worst 
offender in this matter of confusing education and entertainment. 
The very few good educational programs, in which the leading net- 
works take greatest pride, are engaged in a process of surreptitious 
teaching. It is hoped that a little information or stimulation may slip 
by under a barrage of laughs, or be absorbed unnoticed during the 
excitement of following a forum made as pugilistic as possible. 
There are some genuine teachers now on the air—I am thinking of 
Professors Van Doren and Tate—but even their invitation to learn- 
ing must be vulgarized by a Cairns so that the public can have fun 
in hearing itself represented in the councils of the learned. Apart 
from this program, and several others which also somehow manage 
to slip a little learning into the heavily coated capsule, the rest of 
radio’s educational offering is kindergarten stuff. The radio is not 
much worse, of course, than most of what goes by the name of adult 
education. And not much better can be expected so long as we treat 
our college students as if they, too, should be allowed to spend their 
days playing with colored papers. 

What lies behind my remarks is a distinction between two views 
of education. In one view, education is something externally added 
to a person, as his clothing and other accoutrements. We cajole him 
into standing there willingly while we fit him; and in doing this we 
must be guided by his likes and dislikes, by his own notion of what 
enhances his appearance. In the other view, education is an interior 
transformation of a person’s mind and character. He is plastic mate- 
rial to be improved not according to his inclinations, but according 
to what is good for him. But because he is a living thing, and not 
dead clay, the transformation can be effected only through his own 
activity. Teachers of every sort can help, but they can only help in 
the process of learning that must be dominated at every moment 
by the activity of the learner. And the fundamental activity that is 
involved in every kind of genuine learning is intellectual activity, 
the activity generally known as thinking. Any learning which takes 
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lace without thinking is necessarily of the sort I have called ex- 
ternal and additive—learning passively acquired, for which the 
common name is “information.” Without thinking, the kind of 
learning which transforms a mind, gives it new insights, enlightens 
it, deepens understanding, elevates the spirit simply cannot occur. 

Any one who has done any thinking, even a little bit, knows that 
it is painful. It is hard work—in fact the very hardest that human 
beings are ever called upon to do. It is fatiguing, not refreshing. If 
allowed to follow the path of least resistance, no one would ever 
think. To make boys and girls, or men and women, think—and 
through thinking really undergo the transformation of learning— 
educational agencies of every sort must work against the grain, not 
with it. Far from trying to make the whole process painless from 
beginning to end, we must promise them the pleasure of achieve- 
ment as a reward to be reached only through travail. I am not here 
concerned with the oratory that may have to be employed to per- 
suade Americans that wisdom is a greater good than wealth, and 
hence worthy of greater effort. I am only insisting that there is no 
royal road, and that our present educational policies, in adult educa- 
tion especially, are fraudulent. We are pretending to give them 
something which is described in the advertising as very valuable, 
but which we promise they can get at almost no expense to them. 

Not only must we honestly announce that pain and work are the 
irremovable and irreducible accompaniments of genuine learning, 
not only must we leave entertainment to the entertainers and make 
education a task and not a game, but we must have no fears about 
what is “over the public’s head.” Whoever passes by what is over his 
head condemns his head to its present low altitude; for nothing can 
elevate a mind except what is over its head; and that elevation is not 
accomplished by capillary attraction, but only by the hard work of 
climbing up the ropes, with sore hands and aching muscles. The 
school system which caters to the median child, or worse, to the 
lower half of the class; the lecturer before adults—and they are 
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legion—who talks down to his audience; the radio program which 
tries to hit the lowest common denominator of popular receptivity— 
all these defeat the prime purpose of education by taking people as 
they are and leaving them just there. 

The best adult-education program that has ever existed in this 
country was one which endured for a short time under the auspices 
of the People’s Institute in New York, when Everett Dean Martin 
was its director, and Scott Buchanan his assistant. It had two parts: 
one consisted of lectures which, so far as possible, were always aimed 
over the heads of the audience; the other consisted of seminars in 
which adults were helped in the reading of great books—the books 
that are over every one’s head. The latter part of the program is still 
being carried on by the staff of St. John’s College in the cities near 
Annapolis; and we are conducting four such groups in the down- 
town college of the University of Chicago. I say that this is the only 
adult education that is genuinely educative simply because it is the 
only kind that requires activity, makes no pretense about avoiding 
pain and work, and is always working with materials well over 
everybody’s head. 

I do not know whether radio will ever be able to do anything 
genuinely educative. I am sure it serves the public in two ways: by 
giving them amusement and by giving them information. It may 
even, as in the case of its very best “educational” programs, stimulate 
some persons to do something about their minds by pursuing knowl- 
edge and wisdom in the only way possible—the hard way. But what 
I do not know is whether it can ever do what the best teachers have 
always done and must now be doing; namely, to present programs 
which are genuinely educative, as opposed to merely stimulating, in 
the sense that following them requires the listener to be active not 
passive, to think rather than remember, and to suffer all the pains of 
lifting himself up by his own bootstraps. Certainly so long as the 
so-called educational directors of our leading networks continue to 
operate on their present false principles, we can expect nothing. So 
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long as they confuse education and entertainment, so long as they 
suppose that learning can be accomplished without pain, so long 
as they persist in bringing everything and everybody down to the 
lowest level on which the largest audience can be reached, the edu- 
cational programs offered on the air will remain what they are 
today—shams and delusions. 

It may be, of course, that the radio, for economic reasons must, 
like the motion picture, reach with certainty so large an audience 
that the networks cannot afford even to experiment with programs 
which make no pretense to be more palatable and pleasurable than 
real education can be. It may be that the radio cannot be expected to 
take a sounder view of education and to undertake more substantial 
programs than now prevail among the country’s official leaders in 
education—the heads of our school system, of our colleges, of our 
adult-education associations. But, in either case, let us not fool our- 
selves about what we are doing. “Education” all wrapped up in 
attractive tissue is the gold brick that is being sold in America today 
on every street corner. Every one is selling it, every one is buying it, 
but no one is giving or getting the real thing because the real thing is 
always hard to give or get. Yet the real thing can be made generally 
available if the obstacles to its distribution are honestly recognized. 
Unless we acknowledge that every invitation to learning can prom- 
ise pleasure only as the result of pain, can offer achievement only at 
the expense of work, all of our invitations to learning, in school and 
out, whether by books, lectures, or radio programs will be as much 
buncombe as the worst patent-medicine advertising, or the cam- 
paign pledge to put two chickens in every pot. 


Invitation to the Pain of Learning 
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CAN WE PUT SCIENCE ON THE AIR? 


LYMAN BRYSON 


At regular intervals the various scientific societies pass resolutions 
and appoint committees to do something about the problem of 
popularizing science. Such action is often accompanied by speeches 
on the ineffable badness of all scientific articles and books written 
for the layman, especially those that a layman could possibly read. 

Any one who has attempted to write or publish material designed 
to enlighten the lay public on scientific matters knows the cycle of 
experience through which he is likely to go. In the beginning (first 
phase) the professors and the savants give him their blessing and tell 
him that they will do everything they can to help. Then when they 
see the first version of the manuscript (second phase) they under- 
stand for the first time that the writer really meant what he said; he 
intended to put scientific ideas into everyday phrases. At this, the 
men of learning are likely to be alarmed and say (third phase) that 
the whole project is futile because the precisions of science cannot be 
put into common language. This statement is always obviously true 
but the writer of popular works on scientific subjects is never pre- 
tending to convey to ordinary readers the depth and precision of 
understanding which the scientist himself has of his chosen subject. 
He is only trying to move the layman a few steps along the road 
from ignorance toward knowledge. If he is honest he does not claim 
to do more than this and leaves the reader anxious to learn more. 
He tries to make his readers sympathetic to scientific purposes and 
ideals. 

The author of the popular work completes his task in spite of dis- 
couragement. It is then reviewed in most scientific journals (fourth 
phase) with complete disregard of its purpose and its pretention and 
is dismissed offhand usually because of any success it might have in 
appealing to the nonscientific reader. 

Doubtless this sounds like a crabbed and unjust attack upon the 
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scientists and scholars. As a matter of truth, I have more admiration 
for learned men than most people have and my criticism is based 
upon my disappointment because they draw back from doing things 
that would be so obviously for their own good. Science and scholar- 
ship need public support. In the future, if current changes in the 
financial structure of this country continue, they may be largely 
dependent on tax funds. If the ordinary voting citizen of the future 
does not understand what science and scholarship are attempting 
to do, the opportunities of science to accomplish anything at all may 
be sharply reduced. The fact that this would be a great public calam- 
ity would not keep it from happening. 

Why not then use the radio as an instrument for public enlighten- 
ment? The first answer is, of course, that much has already been 
accomplished. Through the labors of industrious and gifted popu- 
larizers, of whom Watson Davis is a good example, a great deal of 
science has been put on the air. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that a great many “scientists” have been put on the air, since 
the interview is a convenient vehicle for describing the scientist’s 
results. Some of the museum tours are also good examples. It is 
enlightening to parents as well as to children to listen in when Roy 
Chapman Andrews is conducting a visit to the American Museum 
of Natural History or when a skillful reporter is talking about the 
exhibits of the Smithsonian. 

The second answer must be, however, that not nearly as much has 
been done in this area as in others, such as discussion or music. 

It is quite evident that music is natural program material for the 
radio. The broadcaster can give the listener nothing but an audible 
pattern. This is a fact so obvious that it is frequently overlooked by 
amateur broadcasters and sometimes even by professionals. Music 
heard in the concert hall or at home, with the performer in sight, is 
something more than merely an audible pattern. John Erskine has 
pointed out that even the very critical concertgoer often watches the 
players either to rest his hearing from the severe effort of listening 
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or merely to enliven a dull passage in the score. When you are listen- 
ing to the radio you can, of course, divert yourself if you want to but 
the broadcaster is not supplying anything for you to look at and has 
no control whatever over any stimulus you receive except the audi- 
ble one. This psychological relationship which has not been much 
studied deserves to be discussed at considerable length as soon as the 
psychologists can find out what really goes on. It is mentioned here 
only to support the statement that music is natural program material 
for the radio. That fact is important in this discussion because almost 
nothing that can be called scientific information can be told ade- 
quately and precisely by means of sound. 

The scientific worker can recount his discoveries and describe his 
methods or his hypotheses. Somehow, this seems to the listener a 
remote and unexciting presentation. I am not saying that what has 
been accomplished is insignificant but rather that new methods are 
needed if larger and more interested audiences are to be attracted to 
scientific programs. 

There is, of course, some possibility of development in the direct 
line of sound effect. Perhaps not much can be conveyed by merely 
listening in on a laboratory, even with the help of a skillful com- 
mentator, but some of us remember the extraordinary effect on the 
air of the hammering of a stream of electrons upon a plate, magni- 
fied many times and broadcast directly. It is interesting to remark 
that radio listeners will generally not question such an assertion as 
that they are listening not to a machine gun as they would naturally 
think, but to the pounding of microscopic particles whose tiny im- 
pacts have been amplified. The New Yorker, satiric but often wise 
observer, commented on this credulousness saying that we could 
expect some time to have breathless millions listening while an in- 
visible announcer said of an invisible event, for which there was no 
sound at all, “You will now hear the professor swallow the sword.” 
No doubt credulousness can be taken advantage of but this ironic 
prediction indicates the extent to which honest broadcasters can 
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expect that their listeners will make vigorous use of their own im- 
aginations. In this direction of sound effect, however, it does not 
seem likely that great progress can be made. 

Another way would be by dramatization. Here we have to deal 
with two kinds of raw material. One is the material of science itself, 
the information, the attitudes, the methods, the implications. Also, 
however, we must deal with scientists. They are human beings 
whose detachment and impersonality are not always so evident 
outside the laboratory as they are in their professional practices. 
What really stands in the way of the journalist or script writer or 
dramatist who wants to put the savants’ knowledge to the uses of 
the public is not the vanity of scientists; it is their professional 
tradition of reticence. 

This is a question of extraordinary difficulty and delicacy. One of 
our chief reasons for trusting scientists and scholars is that they are 
usually modest men, not self-seeking, and sensitive to the exact 
limits of the truth. At the same time, if we are to catch and hold the 
attention of the broadcast audience we must deal in brighter colors 
and grosser accuracies. 

Here is a good example. One of the best of our radio dramatists 
was commissioned to do a sketch on nutrition in a scientific series. 
A well-known food chemist was consulted and was asked to give an 
interview on the program discussing some of his own discoveries. 
To his learned colleagues, of course, this chemist is known for many 
distinctions. To the general public he is known by one picturesque 
and dramatic remark. He once said that “mother love” was a certain 
chemical substance in the diet. His “mothers” were rats and he had 
shown that the reduction of regular amounts of this drug in the 
feeding of a mother rat would make her neglect her young while a 
little more would make her brood. 

The dramatist saw in this a quite legitimate artistic chance. He 
wrote an episode in the life of a jungle hunter, full of quick action 
and sound effects, and turning on the heroic devotion of a mother 
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lion to her cub. At the climax the calm voice of the scientist was to 
come in and say that “mother love” was so many grains of the right 
food. The chemist balked. He not only refused to take part in this 
episode; he would not even have anything further to do with the 
broadcast. 

It is not my purpose to criticize this great authority on diet, or the 
dramatist either. They were both right up toa point—but points did 
not coincide. Unless some device such as dramatic presentation is 
used, the general public is not going to pay much attention to scien- 
tific broadcasts. Yet the scientist was right in thinking that the 
drama all but obliterated the science from the episode. He had a 
right to ask for a story that would illuminate a scientific point rather 
than a story told for the sake of its emotional impact, with a bit of 
scientific information used to add significance. 

The question then is fairly put in this way: How much of their 
own quite natural reticence—or shall we say squeamishness?— 
should scientists give up in order to arouse wide interest in what 
they are doing and encourage the growing appetite of the average 
citizen to know more of what science is about ? 

My own opinion, offered here with full realization of the fact that 
I am not a scientist, is that the precise knowledge, the exact shade of 
meaning, and even the decorous modesty of the scientist’s own way 
of putting things are not so important in this connection as the 
scientist himself believes them to be. What is important is that 
the general public gets, if it is in any way possible, some sense of the 
scientist's way of working and above all his way of thinking. To be 
sure, the laboratory worker does not think in drama. But what he 
does think very often has a dramatic meaning which in no way 
belies its importance in the search for truth. And the very imper- 
sonality and detachment of the laboratory worker are themselves 
dramatic if artfully described. The writer in turn should be willing 
to forgo emotional values that pale the knowledge he presents, 
as the glow of a conflagration obscures the technique of the fire 
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fighters. He should dramatize science, not use science to further 
dramatic ends. 

There seem to be practical ways of making a compromise between 
the artist and the seeker after the cold truth. This paper cannot pre- 
tend to suggest what they may be. Our purpose here is no more than 
to state the problem. But compromise it will certainly have to be. 
If scientists continue to think that the untrained general reader or 
listener—or for that matter even their colleagues in other disci- 
plines—is going to struggle through harsh and dull technicalities, 
they will be lonesome in their knowledge. Any of them who really 
have a humane interest in the general welfare will not be content 
with that. On the other hand, of course, popularizers, such as those 
of us who would like to use the immense resources of the radio for 
educating the public in the scientific point of view, must realize that 
it must be the scientist’s idea of science and not our own that is really 
worth teaching. 





Lyman Bryson, director of the radio program “The People’s Platform,” 
is chairman of the Adult Education Board of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. He is professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, author of Adult Education (1936) and Which Way America? 
(1939), and the editor of the Peoples Library. 














RADIO BUILDS DEMOCRACY 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR. 


Free discussion of public issues has always been a basic function of 
American democracy. One of the first acts of the American colonists 
upon landing on these shores was to build a meeting house in which 
they held their church services and town meetings. Not since the 
days of the Greeks’ city-state was there such pure democracy as that 
which flowered in the early New England town meetings. 

We lost something fine in our American life when we gave up this 
slow and somewhat tedious method of dealing with our common 
problems and developed the more efficient system of delegating the 
sovereignty of active citizenship to councils, boards of aldermen, 
mayors, and the like. It was essential that we evolve some efficient 
method of dealing with these problems, but it was not essential for 
us to lose the habit of meeting and reasoning together. 

Little by little, we broke up into parties and pressure groups, until 
at iast we had a situation where Republicans went only to hear 
Republicans, Democrats to hear Democrats, Socialists to hear So- 
cialists, and Communists to hear Communists. The man in Wall 
Street knew nothing about the farmer who produced his wheat 
except as his crops affected the price of wheat on the Exchange. The 
fruit grower in California had little sympathy or understanding for 
the problems of the Gloucester fisherman, and the “dead-end kids” 
were nothing but disgusting brats to the residents of the upper East 
Side. We read congenial newspapers and we moved about with 
people whose views were similar to our own, and went only to those 
places where our prejudices were cultivated. 

During the past century various attempts were made by educators 
to bring people together to have them listen to qualified speakers 
presenting different points of view on subjects of general interest. 
In 1831 Josiah Holbrook started the famous Lyceum Movement 
which flourished up to the latter part of the nineteenth century 
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when, under the influence of too much entertainment, it degene- 
rated into third-rate show business. Under the impetus of the suc- 
cessful work of the Chautauqua Institution on the shores of Lake 
Chautauqua in western New York State, which was founded in 
1874 as a religious summer school by Bishop John H. Vincent and 
Lewis Miller, the tent Chautauquas put in an appearance in 1904 
and did a thriving business for fifteen or twenty years. A few insti- 
tutions like Cooper Union and the League for Political Education 
(now Town Hall) in New York City, the Old South and Ford Hall 
Forums of Boston, and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in Brooklyn were established as adult-education centers before 1920. 

Then came the radio. In December 1923, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation began broadcasting a series of discussions on foreign affairs. 
In 1928, Dr. James G. McDonald, then chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, conducted a series of discussions in cooperation 
with the Radio Corporation of America under the program title, 
“The World Today.” Supplemental aids were employed by the 
Association so that listeners might study the problems introduced 
by radio. An immediate effect of these broadcasts was to prove that 
there was a wide popular demand for serious discussions on the air. 
The Foreign Policy Association luncheons at the Hotel Astor have 
been broadcast intermittently since 1923. In these discussions, two 
or more speakers present different points of view on questions relat- 
ing to world affairs or American foreign policy. 

However, the date of February 22, 1923, stands as the first in the 
history of broadcasting when the radio was employed for debate on 
a public problem. That day the British Broadcasting Corporation 
scheduled and presented a debate in which the view proposed by 
Sir Ernest Benn, “That Communism Would Be a Danger to the 
Good of the People,” was opposed by Mr. J. T. F. Walton Newbold, 
M.P. The success of this venture led the BBC to continue scheduling 
similar debates until recent years. 

During the twenties, here in the United States, the relationships 
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between educators and broadcasters were not too good. While the 
radio industry was shaping itself into its present pattern, the edu- 
cators were experimenting with various types of programs—every- 
thing from straight classroom broadcasts to political speeches by 
State legislators—but a lack of public interest doomed most of these 
efforts to failure. At one time there were two hundred and twenty 
educational broadcasting stations. There are now about thirty. 

In 1931, the National Advisory Council of Radio in Education 
was established by grants from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
Carnegie Corporation, and under the direction of Dr. Levering 
Tyson inaugurated several programs, among them a series of discus- 
sions by eminent American leaders under the title, “You and Your 
Government.” Broadcast over the NBC networks, this series, which 
represented the first important attempt at cooperation between the 
educators and the broadcasters in this field, continued until 1936. 

In January 1931, the University of Chicago Round Table made its 
first appearance, but it did not become a network broadcast until 
October 1933. This was the first nationwide radio discussion forum. 
Three, sometimes four, University of Chicago college professors 
gathered around the microphone at 12.30 on Sunday afternoons to 
discuss for a national audience one of the major controversial issues 
of the day. It was always informal and unrehearsed except for con- 
versations among the participants earlier in the week. This program, 
now in its tenth year, was originally produced on the network by the 
University Broadcasting Council. During the past two seasons it has 
been produced under the direction of Mr. Sherman Dryer and 
has received annual grants from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
averaging more than $40,000. It is broadcast now over the NBC 
Red Network on Sunday afternoons at 2.30 to 3.00 o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time, originating in the University of Chicago studios. 

The first attempt at a forum discussion program with audience 
participation came in the spring of 1935 when, on May 30 of 
that year, the first of a series of six experimental programs called 
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“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” was launched. Under its 
original name, the League for Political Education, Town Hall had 
been conducting lectures and discussion programs in New York 
City for forty years. In April the author, then associate director of 
Town Hall, presented the idea of America’s Town Meeting to 
Mr. John Royal, the executive vice-president of NBC in charge of 
programs. NBC offered to pay the out-of-pocket expenses and fur- 
nish the network for a series of six experimental programs with the 
understanding that each meeting was to be a cooperative effort 
between the Town Hall and the National Broadcasting Company. 
The initial meeting, “Which Way America—Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism or Democracy?” participated in by Lawrence Dennis, 
A.J. Muste, Norman Thomas, and Raymond Moley, brought in a 
flood of three thousand letters, although only eighteen stations car- 
ried the program. Here was something new in radio: ten-minute 
speeches by four speakers holding widely diversified points of view, 
speaking from the same platform on the same evening, and being 
questioned by an audience of fifteen hundred people. Nothing like 
it had occurred before in radio. There had been radio debates, for 
Theodore Granik had presented a Sunday afternoon serieson WOR 
as early as 1928. But the audience-participation angle was new. The 
informal questioning of the speakers on their prepared speeches 
was new. The experimental series was so successful that the program 
has been continued for the past five years on the same basis, being 
broadcast over NBC’s Blue Network every Thursday evening dur- 
ing a twenty-six week season, from 9.35 to 10.30 Eastern Standard 
Time. 

From the first this program began to elicit mail telling of listening 
groups that had been formed in schools, colleges, churches, clubs, 
and by all kinds of organizations. One group met on Thursday 
nights in the back of a drugstore in Provincetown, Massachusetts; 
others met in the homes of neighbors and friends. Interest extended 
to Canada, where a group of trappers met each week in far-off 
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Engen, British Columbia. These groups began to ask for discussion 
aids and material about the speakers, and they wanted to know how 
to organize a discussion group and keep it going. 

In January 1938, a small fund was raised to start the Town Hall 
Advisory Service, which began its work the next fall under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Chester D. Snell, former dean of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Extension Division. A discussion leader’s handbook and other 
aids were prepared, and weekly services on each program are sup- 
plied, including a statement of the background and issues of each 
subject, a selected reading list, and a “who’s who” of all the speakers. 
There are now more than a thousand groups registered with Town 
Hall, but according to an estimate made by Frank E. Hill, field 
representative of the American Association for Adult Education, 
there are more than three thousand groups of various sizes which 
meet regularly and listen to the Town Meeting of the Air on Thurs- 
day nights and continue their discussion afterward. In short, through 
the miracle of radio, the educational aspects of the early New Eng- 
land town meeting have come to life again and are functioning asa 
bulwark of American democracy. 

Dr. Lyman Bryson, professor of education at Teachers College, 
who rendered valuable assistance in the early development of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” as the principal discussion 
leader during the one-hour forum period which takes place in Town 
Hall before the Town Meeting goes on the air, was asked in January 
1938 to become chairman of the Adult Education Board of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. During the summer of 1938, Dr. 
Bryson and his associates evolved a new discussion program called 
“The People’s Platform.” In this program four or five people repre- 
senting different points of view, after dining with Dr. Bryson in the 
studio, proceed to discuss a controversial question over a concealed 
microphone which is tuned in and out without the participants’ 
knowing exactly when these operations take place. There are no 
prepared speeches and there is no audience participation. The unique 
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thing about this program, in addition to the extremely competent 
handling of the speakers by Dr. Bryson, is the completely sponta- 
neous and natural conversation that takes place among his dinner 
guests. Most of them have never met before and one is usually the 
ubiquitous Mr. Average Citizen: a taxi driver, housewife, maid, or 
farmer. This program occurs on Saturday evenings from seven to 
seven-thirty, Eastern Standard Time, over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

About three years ago, Theodore Granik’s debates on Station 
WOR moved to the auditorium of the Department of Interior 
Building in Washington adopting the name, “The American Forum 
of the Air,” and was presented for the Mutual Network by WOR in 
codperation with WOL. Abandoning the straight debate technique 
of previous years, Mr. Granik began to employ the joint discussion 
method in which two or more speakers present prepared statements, 
followed by a panel discussion, sometimes participated in by the 
principal speakers, sometimes by four others. Occasionally during 
the panel discussion Mr. Granik takes questions from the floor. This 
program now originates in the Willard Room of the Willard Hotel 
in Washington, and is presented on the Mutual Network Sunday 
evenings from 8.00 to 8.45 Eastern Standard Time. 

Thus each of the four great nationwide networks presents each 
week, as a public service, its own distinctive type of discussion pro- 
gram. None of them is commercially sponsored. 

Space does not permit an adequate description of these programs, 
nor is it possible to discuss thoroughly their impact on our democ- 
racy. Several researches have been made by independent agencies 
attempting to evaluate the effect of these programs upon our think- 
ing. The criticism is made that those whose minds are made up 
when they listen to discussion programs have their convictions con- 
firmed by the proponents of the views they hold and are not touched 
by the arguments of the opposing speakers. This is doubtless true. 
But it is also true that a substantial percentage of the American 
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people are not so closed-minded. These are the people who swing 
our elections; these are the people who are leaders in their com- 
munities; these are the people who have the capacity to deal with 
ideas; these are the ones for whom these programs are primarily 
produced. We cannot, in a democracy, compel a man to be open- 
minded; we can only show him two or more reasonable approaches 
to a problem and hope that he will exercise his gray matter in mak- 
ing a choice. 

These four programs operate, principally, in one area of educa- 
tion; namely, stimulation. Both the Town Meeting and the Chicago 
Round Table supply bibliographies and other discussion aids in the 
printed record of each broadcast to encourage listeners to follow 
through in their study of each subject. There are many other fine 
educational programs on the air whose primary function is to impart 
information. The most important of these, of course, are the news 
broadcasts, although they are not recognized as educational. The 
all-popular quiz programs have probably imparted more informa- 
tion to more people than any of the conventional educational pro- 
grams. Of importance also are the American School of the Air of 
CBS, the Farm and Home Hour, and the National Radio Forum, 
both of NBC, and scores of special events of an informative character. 

In appraising the value of a radio program, the nature of the 
medium and the purpose of the program should constantly be borne 
in mind. By sad experience, the educators have learned that conven- 
tional classroom methods cannot be used on the air. When the words 
“talk” or “education” occur in the radio-program listings in the 
paper, they are assiduously avoided by most listeners. Educators 
who try to make the public take what they think they ought to have, 
whether it interests them or not, do a great disservice to the cause of 
education for democracy. 

Whatever other attributes we may attach to democracy, it is cer- 
tain that it presupposes a system of universal education and the dis- 
semination of unbiased views and information on a basis which will 
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permit of an honestly informed public opinion. There are fifty mil- 
lion voters upon whom we are depending to determine the policies 
that will carry us through this critical period in the world’s history. 

For the attention of Mr. John Q. Citizen, educators are competing 
with the most skillful advertisers and publicity men in the world. 
In a single day, the average American must withstand at least a 
hundred adroit demands which call to him from the pages of his 
daily papers, billboards, car cards, radios, and telephones. The 
human animal does not take easily to his civic responsibilities. 
Reasonably he knows where his responsibilities lie, but he is very 
adept at rationalizing himself on to a golf course or into a motion- 
picture theater. These and a thousand other diversions are constantly 
bidding for his attention. The radio discussion program is a device 
which is designed to attract his attention and stimulate his interest 
in the complex economic, social, and political problems which he 
must have a hand in solving. It cannot do the whole job, but all 
things considered it is doing very well by American democracy in 
the season 1940-1941. 





George V. Denny, Jr., president of Town Hall, is the founder and 
moderator of “America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” Formerly he was 
instructor of dramatic production, University of North Carolina, actor, 
director of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, and 
is now a member of the Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


The May issue of Tue Journat will continue the discussion of educa- 
tion and radio. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon proposed 
projects and methods will be welcomed. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, NEW JERSEY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, GLASSBORO, NEW JERSEY 


Through the courses in educational sociology, a modest attempt has 
been made with extension students to train teachers-in-service in the ele- 
mentary techniques of sociological analysis in fields relevant to educa- 
tional procedures. The primary purpose of the studies carried on by 
students has been to enlarge the number of data concerning the environ- 
ment of children so that formal education might better be codrdinated 
with informal education. This result is obtained by a revaluation of for- 
mal education in comparison with the education of the gang, the commu- 
nity, the home, the church, etc. The hopeless ignorance of the average 
teacher regarding influences in the life of the child outside the walls of 
the classroom is largely responsible for the ineffectiveness of many educa- 
tional procedures and techniques now used in the school. The courses in 
educational sociology are designed to reduce the weight of that ignorance. 

Procedures. Students are first offered in an introductory sociology 
course the basic concepts of the science. The methods of application of 
the scientific method to the field of the social sciences are studied. With 
this background, the field of educational sociology is first surveyed, meth- 
ods are studied, and practical projects are selected for analysis. Following 
a short course in logic and research techniques, the students are sent out 
to study some phase of community life in which they are interested. A 
description of the elementary research projects follows. 

Social Base Maps. Because the first step encouraged is an ecological 
approach to the study of the community, the students are expected to 
map the community to be studied and to familiarize themselves with the 


* This statement is provided through the courtesy of Samuel E. Witchell, New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 
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location of social agencies of all types, neighborhood divisions, ethnic 
areas, recreational facilities, etc. On this map is included every house in 
the community or neighborhood observed, with its valuation symbolized. 
The collection of data is made by committees, where possible. While 
some members of the committee are busy constructing the map, others 
are collecting data from appropriate sources in the fields of juvenile de- 
linquency, divorce, births and deaths, suicides, crime, social mobility, 
housing conditions, accidents, relief cases, etc. These data are then used 
to spot cases of each type on the map. The distributive aspects of social 
phenomena and correlations of statistical information are thus demon- 
strated. The finished product is then analyzed in class by the students and 
the instructor and the educational implications are pointed out to teach- 
ers. Not least among the benefits of this approach is the consequent co- 
Operative efforts of teachers and other community leaders from whom 
information is gathered. 

Historical Studies. While some students are busy on the ecological ap- 
proach to the study of social problems and their relation to education, 
others are given the task of writing short histories of the community. In 
these reports, an attempt is made to observe the evolution of social agen- 
cies, the growing needs of the community and responding services, the 
growth of secondary institutions, and the inevitable conflict problems. A 
background of understanding is obtained in this way for the present 
status of the operative culture pattern. By getting statements from agen- 
cies concerning their ratson d’étre, one comes into possession of facts nec- 
essary for the demonstration of overlapping of efforts and consequent 
social waste. These facts are used in later studies of the needs for commu- 
nity planning. The histories are put into use in the classroom for teaching 
local history and growth. 

Social Surveys. Interests in specific social problems, demonstrated as 
existent by the use of spot maps, give rise to more elaborate surveys of 
sociological phenomena. Studies of juvenile delinquency and gangs, hous- 
ing, social mobility, conflict and codperation in community agencies, etc., 
are made. The students are encouraged to make complete surveys of all 
aspects of community life only when they are located in very small towns. 
Rather, techniques are developed in the study of one problem rather fully 
so that a carry-over might be hoped for and that, later, fuller studies might 
be made. Most profitable work thus far has been done in studies concern- 
ing recreational activity, juvenile delinquency, and housing. 
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Case Studies. The case-study technique is analyzed and demonstrated 
for the purpose of developing scientific approaches to the analysis of cases 
of classroom social adjustment. The psychology department codperates 
with the department of sociology in developing basic concepts necessary 
to the wise use of this method. Most work in this field has been done by 
teachers who are working with underprivileged and culturally malad- 
justed groups. 

Social Planning. Having observed the existence of social problems, 
their correlation, and possible causal relations, the students are encour- 
aged to study the possibilities of social planning as a possible answer to 
many evident needs in the community. The Topsy-like growth of towns 
is analyzed, the needs observed, the present answer to those needs scru- 
tinized, and possible improvements in techniques of meeting community 
needs are proposed. No greater blow to ethnocentrism can be dealt, it is 
believed here, than to acquaint teachers with social planning now in o 
eration in some progressive localities. If the tree under which each teacher 
works can be seen in comparison with the other trees in the social forest, 
perhaps the social myopia now prevalent can be partially corrected. 

This course is noted here not because of any originality in design or 
efficiency in operation, but because it has been observed to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth in this particular educational area. 


A SURVEY OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE MARRIED WOMAN WORKER 


Social-welfare aspects of the married woman worker who finds gainful 
employment are set forth in the recent survey on “The Position of Mar- 
ried Women in the Economic World,” made by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

The study has been made under the direction of an advisory commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Mary R. Beard, with Dr. Ruth Shallcross as research 
director. 

The study tells the story of married women workers, why they work, 
what they earn, how they spend their money, and the effects of their 
working on family life. In the section headed “Sociological Aspects 
of Married Women’s Gainful Occupation,” certain general trends are 
pointed out. The survey states: 

“In the recent discussion over married women’s gainful employment, 
the remark has frequently been made that while women may have con- 
stitutional rights to work outside the home and while that work may not 
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be economically harmful, society must first of all think of perpetuating 
the race. It is further argued that when wives are employed outside the 
home, the family is jeopardized. The truth or error in these remarks de- 
pends upon sociological concepts of the family and of society. 

“Disagreement arises not as to the importance of the home, but as to 
the effect on the home of certain changing social and economic policies 
and actions. Extreme views held by some careerists who depreciate the 
value of women’s work in the home and those held by housewives who 
depreciate the value of women’s work outside the home are of little help 
in any searching analysis, nor can we look about us and expect the truth 
to appear from a few isolated cases which can be called to mind. 

“Formerly, mutual production created the tie which bound the family 
together. Marriage formerly was a union of economic helpmates for the 
purpose of procreation. 

“With women’s work leaving the home and with the dissemination of 
birth-control information, marriage became much more one of compan- 
ionship. Despite this fact, the family concept in the mind of the average 
person still seems to assume the mother’s place is in the home and the 
father’s is in the outside world as a breadwinner. Our economic analysis 
has shown that the trend is away from that form of the family and the 
failure to recognize it readily shows the ‘lag’ of which the sociologists 
speak. What sociological effect this trend will have is shown in the fol- 
lowing discussion of population and birth-rate and care of home and 
children. 

“Population problems are extremely complex and there is some dis- 
agreement as to whether it is socially advantageous to increase the birth- 
rate. Some claim that, since the most wretched communities also have the 
highest birth-rate and since civilization has brought with it individual 
control which causes reproductive activity to diminish, social good has 
resulted from the greater care for the diminished number of offspring. 

“Certain present-day governments do not agree with this thesis, al- 
though they differ in their attempts to raise the birth-rate. The German 
method of raising the birth-rate is coercion and bribing, exemplified in 
the Marriage Loan Labor Conscription Act of 1938 which forced women 
back into gainful employment under preparatory war economy. Sweden’s 
method of raising the birth-rate is based on the assumption that women 
will have children if provisions are made for their care and support. 
“Various factors affect the birth-rate, namely, death-rate, marriage-rate, 
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fertility and fecundity-rate, and the infant mortality-rate. Our problem is 
to see what effect the wife’s working has on all these factors. 

“Our marriage rate has declined from 10.6 per 1000 in 1921-1925 to 8.2 
per 1000 in 1934, and this has an unfavorable reaction on the birth-rate. 

“The National Education Association reported in their publication ‘Fit 
to Teach,’ that discriminatory policies on the part of school boards kept 
many teachers from marrying. Also during the depression men were loath 
to add new responsibilities to old ones by marrying, unless the wife could 
help in financing the new home. When women’s economic value is high 
(as on farms or rural communities) their marriage-rate is also high. Dis- 
criminatory and economic forces which keep women single also decrease 
the birth-rate.” 

The survey points out that anything which releases restraints on repro- 
ductive enjoyment with no accompanying responsibilities will result in 
increasing the birth rate. If a family postpones pregnancy because of low 
income and the wife works to increase it, then her working has the effect 
of increasing the birth rate. 

In conclusion the survey says that “no conclusive data exist with regard 
to the effect of women’s working on the birth-rate. It is known, however, 
that women in the upper income brackets, where few of them work out- 
side the home, have a lower birth-rate than do women in the low income 
groups where many of them are forced to work outside the home. This is 
indicative that the factor of working cannot be very important in its effect 
on birth-rate.” 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
made the survey in the effort to obtain the exact facts regarding mar- 
ried women working for the benefit of legislators, writers, social-welfare 
workers, and those engaged in the study of social problems. 

Results of the survey were published in popular pamphlet form in 
November 1940 and may be obtained through the office of the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, by Harry C. McKown and ALVIN 


B. Roserts. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940, 385 

pages. 

This book is a practical guide for teachers and school administrators in 
the use and supervision of all types of audio-visual aids. The authors illus- 
trate their use in all subjects and at all grade levels from the kindergarten 
through the high school. An excellent list of sources of materials and of 
equipment is also given. 

Audio-visual aids are presented as supplementary to rather than as a 
substitute for other methods and materials of instruction. Teachers and 
administrators will find in this volume many practical suggestions and 
helpful sources of audio-visual aids that will improve the effectiveness of 
teaching and learning. 


Radio and the Printed Page, by P. F. LazarsFetp. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1940, 354 pages. 


Although the subtitle states that this is a “study of radio and its role in 
the communication of ideas,” it is very much more than “a sti dy.” The 
author has not only made a searching analysis of this comparatively new 
medium of mass communication, but he has also appraised it against the 
backdrop of world events as the most powerful agency of social control 
yet conceived by the human mind. 

The data are drawn from many sources, but they are organized into a 
comprehensive and challenging volume. In these days when public opin- 
ion sways precariously on the vital issue of peace in the Americas or total 
war, this book should be read by every thinking American. Certainly 
those vitally concerned with the molding of opinion—the teacher, the 
adult educator, the sociologist, and the social worker—should give it 
thoughtful consideration. 


The Invasion from Mars, a Study in the Psychology of Panic, by 
Hapiey Cantrit. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940, 
228 pages. 


A little more than a year ago, a musical program was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a startlingly vivid description of an invasion from Mars. The 
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ships with their strange and superhuman cargoes landed in North Jersey 
and spread out in rapid conquest. Almost immediately long-distance 
wires were jammed with voices of eager relatives from Washington to 
California and Maine to Florida inquiring anxiously regarding the safety 
of those who lived in the attacked zone. Roads were blocked with fleeing 
cars and several corroborated the radio account by reporting they saw 
the ships. 

The following morning America awoke to the full realization of the 
power of radio and its own gullibility to effective techniques of broadcast- 
ing. This volume is a factual study of the panic created by the Orson 
Welles presentation. The book is interesting and provides an important 
case study in the tremendous potentialities of the radio in social control. 


The Use of Radio in Parent Education, by Swonte GRUENBERG. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939, 94 pages. 


This little volume is a report of a study conducted by the Child Study 
Association in codperation with the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion and the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. It sum- 
marizes the attitude of parents and of children toward the radio and 
raises a number of extremely important and pertinent questions. 


Education on the Air. Yearbook of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1940. 


This is one of a series of volumes summarizing the annual meeting of 
the Institute for Education by Radio held at Ohio State University. The 
papers read at the various sessions are printed in full. 

The rapid developments in the use of radio both in the classroom and 
in adult education make this volume especially significant. The points of 
view of the broadcaster and the professional educator are presented as 
well as the problems of both the so-called commercial and educational 
stations. 

Teachers, school administrators, and social scientists will find much of 
value in this volume as well as in the preceding yearbooks. 


A more extensive number of reviews of books and other publications in 


this field will appear in the May issue. 














